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[Interview 1, March 21, 1994] 

[Tape 1, Side A] 

HICKE: I'd just like to start this morning, Dr. Eu, by asking you 

about your campaign for secretary of state in 1974, and why you 
decided to run for this office. 

EU: I guess at the offset, I'm going to have to say on tape--as as 

I told you personally--that I have a hard time remembering the 
past, because I have an exciting future ahead of me, and I'm 
thinking more about my future than I am of my past. But I'll 
try to recollect as much as I can. I do have a lot of material 
I found in my file at home that I'm going to share with you, 
and maybe you'll find some answers there, too. In fact, that's 
why I started going through my files at home, because I thought 
maybe it would help me recollect some of the things that I 
anticipated you'd be asking me. 

But I ended up not reading the stuff that I found, but I 
ended up just packing it all down to show you. So like I say, 
I'll talk off the top of my head, and then maybe some of this 
material you can go through and you can find some more 
information. 

HICKE: That's very helpful. Actually, we just want to get your 

personal recollections, so that would be good. 

EU: Yes. Well, my personal recollections are not too good, I must 

admit, as I say, because of my circumstances of having an 
exciting future ahead. 
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Okay, [looking at outline] Why did I run for office in 
1974? In 1974, I had just finished four successful terms as a 
state assemblywoman, and it was a question of either running 
again for the state assembly or running for something else. 

That particular year, as I recall, was the year of 
reapportionment. That was a reapportionment year. Doesn't 
seem right, though; let's see. It's usually every decade. 
Should have been 1970. I guess that was the time when they had 
so much trouble passing a reapportionment map, and it didn't 
get passed until probably 1973. That's probably. , . . Because 
I remember the year that I ran for secretary of state, there 
were five assemblypersons in Alameda County, and the 
reapportionment had reduced it to four assembly seats. 

So one of us was going to be eliminated, and I think I 
probably did the gallant thing at that time, although I'm sure 
the other four assemblymen never bothered to thank me, but 
[Laughter] I decided rather than cause a strife within the 
party, because all of us were Democrats, Alameda County being a 
stronghold for Democrats, it would have been a fight between 
the five of us: who was going to be the one that's eliminated. 
So that was the year that [former Governor Edmund G., Jr.] 

Jerry Brown decided to run from secretary of state for 
governor, and so I thought, well, maybe I could run for 
statewide office, and therefore graciously let my four 
colleagues have all of the assembly seats of Alameda County. 
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On the personal level, I had just been recently married to 
Henry Eu, Our marriage was in 1973. In fact, I actually 
didn't know whether I wanted to stay in politics, because of 
having a new husband, so I thought to myself, well, let me try 
running for statewide office. If I make it, great, I'll be 
real delighted; but if I don't make it, then I can. . . . 

Either way, I was going to start a new career, either as a new 
wife or in a new political career. So I decided that was a 
good time to start a new career, since political circumstances 
were forcing something to happen. 

I know that if I had decided to run for the state 
assembly, I would have had no trouble, because I did well in 
the district that I held. 

So I guess if I were to analyze why I ran for the office 
at that time, those were my major reasons. 

How did you go about the campaign? You had to raise funds, no 
doubt? 

Yes. That was very difficult, because a lot of people thought 
it was probably a losing contest, because women as a rule did 
not do well in a statewide race. 

There weren't any other women at the state office level, I 
believe. 

There had never been another woman in the statewide office 
level who had run for it. There was one, Ivy Baker Priest, but 
she was appointed on. . . .1 forgot, someone died, the 
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treasurer died, and she was appointed as treasurer. Actually, 
she never ran, because at the end of the term that she was 
completing, I think she died herself. I'm not sure about that. 
But she preceded me, so I guess you could say I was the second. 
Well, you were the first to run. 

I was the first to run, right. 

And so that was definitely an obstacle? 

That was definitely an obstacle. And then of course, being of 
minority heritage compounded it too, although at that time, 
there were not as many. . . . The Asian population was not as 

great as it is today. Asians were still considered a very 
small minority of the population. 

So where did your support come from? 

Where did my support come from? I guess it came from northern 
California, because I was well known in northern California, 
having served in the legislature for eight years, and prior to 
that, having been on the school board for ten years. So around 
the Bay Area, I was an accepted political figure, so that the 
woman and the Asian part wasn't against me. 

But in southern California, I was unknown. Fortunately, 
in southern California in the primary, there were three 
Democrats that were running from there, three fairly well-known 
Democrats. Walter Karabian, who was a state assemblyman from 
Monterey Park. Kathy 0'Neill[?], who was a very popular woman 
activist. And Herman Cios[?], who was a Chicano, and I think 
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also he served in the Brown administration at that time, either 
in DMV [Department of Motor Vehicles] or someplace in the 
administration. 

So the three of them in southern California were running 
in the primary, and I was from northern California. I guess it 
was very fortuitous that there were three of them, three of 
them fairly well known in their own communities, and 
consequently the southern California vote was split among the 
three. I took the northern California vote. I did campaign in 
southern California, but I was a newcomer, and so I just picked 
up whatever I could down in southern California, which was 
probably only 10 or 15 percent of the vote there. But that, 
added to my northern California support, won me the Democratic 
primary. 

So that was fortuitous that that happened, and that gave 
me the opportunity to become the Democratic nominee. My 
Republican opponent in the general election was relatively 
unknown, and so I was able to get through the. ... I won the 
general election. That year, Democrats prevailed in the 
statewide offices, so that probably helped me in my own race, 
and helped to overcome the female-Asian obstacles, if they were 
there. 

You say "if they were there." Do you have a sense about that? 

I have a sense that maybe the female obstacle was more 
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prevalent than the Asian obstacle, I think. Because women at 
that time were still not emerged. The feminists, the so-called 
women's movement, was just beginning, so I was starting to get 
the support of the early women who were activists in the 
movement. So that kind of helped in that respect. 

How did you deal with it if somebody said, "Well, we're not 
used to having women run for statewide office." Or did they 
challenge you on that footing? 

I think most of the time, they challenged it sub rosa. I 
didn't feel that much challenge in the open. I had met some 
challenges, my ethnicity had caused me some challenges. I can 
remember going out to shopping centers to pass out campaign 
literature, and probably running into some right-wing 
fundamentalists who would say, "Why don't you go back to your 
own country? Who do you think you are?" So there was still a 
lot of that kind of sentiment that prevailed, but it didn't 
prevail generally. 

How would you deal with somebody like that? 

I usually just pooh-poohed that kind of an attitude. I felt 
that if I could just project a positive attitude, that I could 
win over these people. I don't think I ever won them over, but 
I didn't let that bother me, because I knew out there, there 
was somebody that liked me and was going to vote for me, and I 
wasn't going to waste my time on those people that didn't like 
me. Time was important, and why waste my time with them? 
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Did you have any particular issues that you campaigned about? 

At that time, I was a member of the Revenue and Taxation 
Committee of the State Assembly, and I was also a member of the 
Education Committee. So I campaigned on the issues that were 
most prevalent in the minds of the people of that time, and 
that was on education and on schools and on tax reform. And 
then, of course, I championed the issues that related to the 
secretary of state's office, and the most visible function of 
the secretary of state's office is its responsibility in 
conducting elections. So I concentrated on elections and 
pursued an effort to get voter registration by mail. 

At that time, voter registration was done in California 
only by deputy registrars. You had to become a deputy. . . . 

You had to go to the county clerk, and the county clerk would 
deputize you as a registrar, and then you could officially 
register a voter. That was such a cumbersome procedure, I 
thought, because that made a lot of people. . . . That really 

disenfranchised a lot of people, because they would have to go 
running around looking for a deputy registrar in order to 
register to vote, or go to the county courthouse. 

So I campaigned on an issue that when I became secretary 
of state, I would start a new system of voter registration 
which you could register yourself. I called it registration by 
mail. You would fill out a form and mail it in, and register 
yourself. I don't know whether that was a great issue or not, 
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whether that was the winning issue or not, but that was one of 
my issues. 

Of course, at that particular time, I had just recently 
successfully passed a piece of legislation to ban pay toilets 
in public buildings. My campaign consultant thought that was a 
great issue, because everybody could relate to it. Especially 
women could relate to it. So he wanted to use that as an 
issue. I was not too sure whether I wanted to do that, but he 
convinced me that that was a good issue and that would help 
people remember me. I guess sure enough, it does. Even to 
this day, twenty years later, people still remember that piece 
of legislation. 

So it's the little things that make your life worthwhile! 
[Laughter] 

I guess so. 

Who was your campaign manager, incidentally? 

That year, it was Sandy Weiner, who has recently passed away, I 
understand. 

Were there any other special issues? 

How did I raise money, you asked me that question. I never 
answered it, I guess. 

Yes. 

It was very difficult. I had to loan the campaign some of my 
personal funds to get us going, because we had no money to 
start with, zero. Then we started trying to go around and have 
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fundraisers here and there. I'm trying to recollect how much 
we spent, but I think, in my own head I keep remembering that 
we only spent about $85,000 that year, probably in the primary. 
And then probably we spent another $80,000 to $100,000 in the 
general. But we didn't spend very much money. Of course, 
things were a little cheaper in those days, too, but even so, 
you're talking about. . . .1 know that my opponent, Walter 
Karabian, we recalled him spending about half a million. We 
thought, oh my, that's a terribly big figure. Of course, half 
a million in those days is probably equivalent to about two 
million today, I guess. 

But I was down there spending less than $100,000, 
probably. But we managed, and we did it, and here we are 
today. That's history. 

That's good history. What was it like when you began the 
office, your first responsibilities, and along with that, how 
had Jerry Brown left it? 

Jerry Brown had been in the office for just one term, four 
years. It has been said, and I would not verify it, but it has 
been said that Jerry wanted to be governor, so he spent his 
four years campaigning for governor. 

So his legacy as far as the office was concerned was the 
creation of the Fair Political Practices Commission. He also 
campaigned on that when he ran for his first term as governor. 

I just decided I would look at all the different divisions and 
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functions of the office, and see what I could do to improve 
them, and to update them, because I think he spent more time 
campaigning and more time on his one issue, which was the 
creation of the Fair Political Practices Commission. 

I noticed that when I went in, there were a lot of civil 
servants. . . . Well, the office is full of civil servants. 

But one of the first things I thought I would do was try to put 
more women in managerial positions, because the whole office 
had lots of women working for it, but many of the women were at 
the clerical levels and not in top managerial positions. So 
that was one of my goals, something that I was going to change, 
which is not directly related to the function of the office, 
but was related, in my opinion, to what I felt was important in 
what I wanted to do. 

It was difficult to do that, because under the civil 
service system, you have to promote people from the civil 
service list, and unfortunately, it's hard to get women to be 
at the level where you can pick them up. But during the time I 
was in office, little by little I was able to move women up to 
managerial slots, and that was one of the big goals that I had 
in that particular office, in addition to working at all the 
other levels of improving the services given to the people. 

Mentioning services, I guess that was one of the big goals 
I've always had; I've felt that government existed to serve the 
people. That's what government is created for. So I wanted to 
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make sure that we give service to the people. 

Can you elaborate a little bit on that, or perhaps give me an 
example of the kinds of service that you think was needed? 

Well, I think that when someone writes or calls with a 
question, that we should answer them fully, and that they don't 
go away feeling very unhappy, that they know what is expected 
of them, and refer them to the agency that will be able to help 
them. And if I find that the agency doesn't help them, I try 
to follow up on that agency to find out why they didn't help 
them. So I think constituent service has been one of my strong 
points. 

It was a carry-over from my constituent service I used to 
give as a state assemblywoman to the people in my district. In 
fact, at one time, when I was in the state assembly, I tried to 
introduce a bill to create an office called the State 
Ombudsman, where people could call and get some referral as to 
where they should go in government with their problems, but I 
never got the bill passed. But I've always felt very strongly 
that that was what government should be doing, they should be 
ombudsmen for the people. 

So you've mentioned you had a couple of goals: one was 
service, and one was promoting more women. 

Yes. 

Anything else that occurs to you that you had in mind when you 


first started? 
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Yes. The big goals, like you've got it down here [Indicates 
outline], the State Archives was one of my big goals. 

Well, let's talk about that. What did you have in mind for the 
Archives? 

Well, the Archives was in a pretty sad state of affairs at the 
time I came in. I remember making speeches about it, and how 
it had very little attention from Jerry Brown, because he 
didn't think the State Archives was an important. ... I think 
I was saying that even when he was governor, because I saw what 
a sad state of affairs was existing there. They had that whole 
printing plant at the State Archives at that time, and the roof 
was leaking, there was no way to keep the temperature 
controlled for all the valuable artifacts that we have, like 
the State Constitution, and et cetera. 

Then I thought the Archives was very important because the 
state of California doesn't have a state museum in Sacramento. 
So I was trying to make the State Archives serve as a state 
museum, because we have a lot of both artifacts and documents, 
of course, that have been given to the Archives, and we have no 
place to. . . . And so I immediately began a program to create 

a State Archives exhibit hall. Took one of the rooms in the 
State Archives and made an exhibit hall out of it, and then 
started trying to promote the Archives collection among the 
people of California, and I began traveling exhibits. So we 
put together traveling exhibits. We would loan them out to 
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other government agencies throughout the state. All they'd 
have to do was ask us for it, and we'd have a schedule program 
for it. They just paid for shipping it to them and shipping it 
back to us. That was a very successful, very good program too. 
And started a newsletter. 

And then I set up a foundation, because I wasn't getting 
too much government support in terms of trying to get people 
interested in a new State Archives. I was trying to promote a 
new state museum, too, but that met with deaf ears, so I 
concentrated on the State Archives. We created a Friends of 
the Archives Foundation, hoping that that would help our effort 
to get a new museum, a new archives facility, and hopefully 
maybe at some time a state museum, not even a new one. 

I'm happy to report that although I didn't do too well 
during the Jerry Brown years, I did quite well in the [George] 
Deukmejian years. I started to get some support from both in 
the legislature and Governor Deukmejian. Slowly but surely, 
step by step, we were able to convince the legislature that we 
do need a new building. I'm very proud to say that after a lot 
of effort, we will have a new building in 1995. 

That's quite a tribute, I think, to your efforts and to those 
of the people in the Archives. 

Yes. And I think the longevity of my keeping after the thing 
has a lot to do with its successful realization. So in a way, 

I think that maybe we're not serving the people well by losing 
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some longevity with the term limits now and some experience 
from people who start a program and then are not able to finish 
it, and just keep their fingers crossed that the next political 
officeholder will finish it. But we're not always sure that 
will happen. 

Yes, that's a good illustration of why that's important. OK, 
well we talked a little bit about increasing registration. Can 
you carry that on farther? That was one of your goals when you 
campaigned, and how did that go as you continued in office? 
Well, I did all kinds of things. One needs to just go through 
the collection of news clippings that I have at the office to 
see all the, I guess, devices I tried using to increase voter 
registration, including trying to get the public sector to join 
us in our programs of voter registration. For instance, one 
year we had--do they still have Granny Goose Potato Chips? I 
don't think so. 

I'm not sure. 

Have you ever heard of Granny Goose Potato Chips? 

Oh, yes, I've heard of them, but I gave up potato chips a while 
back. [Laughter] 

I don't know whether I even see them on the shelf any more. 

But one year, we talked to Granny Goose and had them put voter 
registration forms on their packages, and I went around the 
state with a great, big, huge Granny Goose, promoting voter 
registration. [Laughter] Somewhere you'll find a picture of 
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that, I'm sure. 

Oh, that would be good. 

She's about twelve feet tall. [Laughter] But I tried to get 
the private sector to help us in voter registration, and I was 
pretty successful. I got McDonald's restaurants to put voter 
registration forms in all of their McDonald's. We worked with 
the Real Estate Association of California to get all the real 
estate offices in California to carry registration forms. That 
was a good place, because a lot of people go in there because 
they're moving. 

Sure. 

Just the right place to register. We tried to get the utility 
companies to do the same thing. We'd have the people that go 
in to install telephones and gas and water lines to carry them 
with them so they could do it. Then I was all the while 
pushing the motor-voter legislation that just passed. But a 
lot of things in motor-voter we were already doing, so that was 
great already. The only thing we weren't doing was the DMV 
part, so when that happens, we are probably covering a lot of 
territory. 

Were these campaigns successful? 

Most of them were successful, yes. 

Just a second. [Siren noise; tape turned off] 


[End Tape 1, Side A] 
[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 
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We did a lot of work with League of Women Voters, who were also 
interested in voter registration. 

Yes, Malca Chall said she worked on some of your campaigns. 

She was with the League of Women Voters. 

Right. She was very helpful in getting me going on a lot of 
these, too. But we had a lot of outreach programs. I can't 
think of them all right now. 

Of course. Were there any that were particular challenges or 
that you thought were especially effective? 

One of the things that we always had trouble with was every 
time we'd try to think of a new way to increase voter 
registration, we'd always meet with opposition by the 
conservatives who were always afraid of voter registration 
fraud. So every time we thought of a new idea. . . . the 

conservatives don't even like voter registration by mail, 
they're always attacking that. So we always said, "Well, give 
me an example of fraud, and we'll see how much of a threat it 
is." But they could never come up with any incidences of where 
illegal aliens would register to vote and et cetera. Although 
it seems like they have a good argument, we never had that 
problem. We tried to prove to them that, "Look, if an illegal 
alien is here, I'm pretty sure they're not going to register to 
vote, because they don't want anybody to know where they live 
or where they are." Even that kind of argument didn't help. 


They kept maintaining that voter registration by mail is 
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conducive to voter fraud. 

But there are those people who feel that only certain 
people should be voters, so we have to always fight them off, 
even though we think of all these ways to try to ease the 
process. 

Was it a partisan issue also? 

Yes, it's generally a partisan issue. Generally, it's the 
Republicans who don't like efforts to widen the voter base, 
because they feel that widening the voter base hurts their 
party. But we find that widening the voter base doesn't hurt 
anybody, it just. . . . You have fifty more people register, 

they register in the same proportion that was already there. 

But that wasn't convincing either? 

No, that wasn't convincing enough. [Laughter] 

What do you think of the motor-voter bill? Do you think that's 
going to be a success? 

I think it will work out OK, because actually it's going to do 
more good in the other states, because most of the segments of 
it, we're doing here already. The only thing we may need. . . 

. I don't think motor-voter has an element of it, but we did a. 

. . . I worked also very hard with the absentee voting part of 

our voter registration program. At one time, you could only 
vote absentee if you gave a reason for it, a valid reason like 
you're going to be out of the country or out of the district, 
and you're sick, you can't vote. But we worked hard to get 
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that changed so that anybody can vote by absentee ballot upon 
request, which I think is very important. 

It's also leading the way to someday probably voting by 
mail anyway. Just about two or three years ago, we had one 
election in San Diego which was done. ... It was a special 
election, but it was done entirely by mail vote. It was very 
successful, because it was a one-issue deal: whether or not 
they would build a convention center. But the city of San 
Diego had about a 60 percent turnout on the mail ballot, and 
saved themselves $200,000. So it's something that's going to 
happen, I think, in the future. We can say that we were here 
when we saw it started. 

A lot of special districts have voter registration, voting 
by mail, because of the distance to get there, but that's only 
small elections. 

How about electronic mail or? 

That's talked about too, yes. That's talked about too. I 
think that eventually, that might be a possibility when we can 
take care of all the ways to prevent fraud. 

Yes, that would be a bit more of a problem there, I guess. And 
along with that, you were interested in the voters' handbooks 
problem. 

Yes. 

Can you tell me about that? 

Well, one of the things I'm proud of is the fact that when the 
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Voting Rights Act was passed, it required us to print our 
election materials in many different languages according to the 
ethnic population that was present. After a great deal of 
discussion back and forth with the Feds, I was able to convince 
them that I should not. . . .At that time, when the Voting 
Rights Act was passed in '65, in California the predominant 
languages that needed to be. . . . In the elections here, we 
would be required to translate them into Spanish, Chinese, and 
a Native American language up in Inyo County. 

I had to convince them that it was rather a waste of money 
to do that for all the voters, and also it would confuse the 
voters, so I was able to convince them that on the state level 
anyway, what we would do is we would print them in English, and 
have an insert, attach an insert inside that said if you wanted 
another language, you could write for it and we would give it 
to you in another language. Saved a lot of money that way, and 
still was able to satisfy the authors of the Voting Rights Act. 

I'm glad we did it that way, because today, with the 
volume of different languages that are spoken in California, it 
would have been an almost impossible task. I understand that 
the election officials in Hawaii really have a terrible thing 
to deal with, because they have so many languages there in 
Hawaii. Fortunately for us, we were able to handle that early 
on so that we are not confronted with that problem now. 

HICKE: How many languages is it available in? 
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Right now? 

Yes. 

Right now, it's not required to be in any language but Spanish. 
Although San Francisco still prints it in Chinese, I 
understand. 

Can you still write for it in Samoan, or something like that? 
No, because there's not enough of. . . .1 think the level is, 

I think 5 percent. 

That sounds like a brilliant solution to that problem. When 
was that controversy going on? Do you have any idea what 
decade, at least? 

The Voting Rights Act was passed in '65, so this must have 
happened in '75. I shortly became the new secretary of state. 
We do it every ten years. 

I see, OK. What else in the seventies were you concerned with? 
Can't remember the seventies. 

Or maybe I'll give you another choice: I wonder if you mioght 
tell me a little bit about Jerry Brown. How closely were you 
working with him, and what was his leadership style? 

Didn't do too much with Jerry Brown, although I guess I worked 
with him on the Archives, and didn't meet any cooperation 
there. Then I was very much interested in international trade 
at that time. I discovered that either Jerry Brown or [Former 
Governor Ronald W.] Reagan dismantled the Commerce Department. 
There was a Commerce Department in which there was an 
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international trade office. I remember getting very excited 
about the fact that the International Trade Department was 
abolished. I tried to renew interest in that. 

The thing that aroused me to get interested in that was 
very innocently one day reading the Sacramento Bee and seeing 
this article about 6,000 pounds of cling peaches that were 
being buried. You saw a picture of a tractor opening up the 
soil and burying 6,000 pounds of cling peaches, because there 
were no markets to go to. I thought to myself, how horrible to 
do that when there were so many markets that would be just 
dying to have our California produce and fruits and vegetables. 

So I started to looking into how come we're not doing more 
in terms of helping California export its rich abundance of 
products, and discovered that the International Trade 
Department was abolished. Can't remember whether the Commerce 
Department was abolished or not, but I knew the International 
Trade Department was abolished. 

So then I started trying to get legislation to recreate 
it, although that wasn't part of my functions. It was just 
something that aroused my interest. I tried to get an 
International Trade Department created. Didn't meet with that 
much success. That was back in, I guess when you say 1970s, I 
guess this was shortly after I became secretary of state, so 
that would be about '75, '76, something around there. 

I got so interested in international trade that I started 
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organizing groups of businesspeople. Mostly I stuck. ... I 
got interested in agriculture, because agriculture is our 
number-one product, and this cling peach thing got me started. 
So I was working with the Farm Bureau and with the Western 
Growers and et cetera. I organized a couple of California 
agricultural shows abroad. I remember taking groups of 
farmers; we'd go to . . . [Interruption] 

OK, so you organized some agricultural . . . 

Yes. These California agricultural shows. I remember having a 
big one in Hong Kong. We had about forty or fifty agricultural 
farmers, groups. . . . What word do I want? Growers, I guess, 

who showed olives and oranges and peaches, and we had this 
terrific show. Got people interested in California produce. 

Then I got involved with the California wine industry, 
because I got very excited because when I traveled over to 
Southeast Asia on Pan American [Airways], they were serving 
French wine and not California wine. So then I got real 
excited about that, and I was saying, "How come we're not 
serving California wine on our flagship? We're serving. . . ." 

I was writing letters to them. 

Great. 

Then the next thing I knew, I was working with the Wine 
Institute, and I'd say, "Let's go over and show them our 
California wines," and we did a California wine tasting in 


Japan; we did one in, . . . Where else did we go? We went to 
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Singapore, we went to Hong Kong, we went to Taiwan. So I got 
real interested in promoting California products overseas. I 
started doing that. 

Let me just finish that off by asking what were the responses 
of the people in Hong Kong and Taiwan and so forth? 

Very good. I mean, they were very receptive to it, because 
they'd never had anybody come over to give them that much 
attention, to want to show our products to them. I think it 
helped that I was an Asian-American, because they paid more 
attention to my bringing all these people over. We got a lot 
of good publicity about it, and even to this day, people say, 
"Well, how's your California wine coming along?" because they 
still remember that I was pushing California wine. So it went 
over very, very well. 

And now the California wineries are exporting a lot, I know. 
Yes. In fact, I'm on a new crusade now, because when I was in 
Washington, D.C., a couple of weeks ago, one of the people 
that. ... I respond to what they call a desk officer for the 
area in which I'll be stationed, and said that she had just 
gone over there, and she had visited four American embassies, 
and three of them served Australian wine. So I'm on another 
crusade now. [Laughter] I told her, "When I get home, I'm 
going to talk to my California wine people and find out how 
come they're letting this happen." I've already made one call, 


and I'm waiting for another call to call me back. I'm trying 
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to think of how we're going to get California wine, or at least 
American wine, in all the American embassies around the world. 

I said, "This is not right that we should be serving ..." 
That's a great idea. 

Yes. It's stupid to serve Australian wine in an American 
embassy. 

Yes. 

Well anyway, that's my new crusade. 

That's a great one. 

Now let's talk about the past. [Laughter] 

Yes. 

Your outline mentions the plans for a state museum; I've talked 
about that. We've never had a state museum. I've been 
traveling all over the state trying to find a good location. 

The people knew that I was interested, and the Fresno Bee 
offered me their place. The Presidio, they wanted me to 
consider that. But everywhere I went, people knew I wanted a 
California state museum, it was just finances never were there. 
And the state legislature was never agreeable to it. So maybe 
someday, somebody else will be able to make that come true. 

Legislative terms: I've already talked about that. My 
sentiment is that we already have legislative terms even if you 
don't write it in the law, because the people are your ultimate 
determinants of how long they want your term to be. They can 
vote you out if they don't want you. 
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HIGKE: Right. 

EU: Changing demographics; yes, it's changing dramatically. 

Unbelievable, that with California, it's happening to not only 
California but all of America. 

HICKE: How is that impacting your work? 

EU: My work? 

HICKE: Yes. On the work you were doing as secretary of state. 

EU: Well, it's to be seen. It's yet to be seen, I think. I guess 

we have to do a lot more education about what the. ... I find 
that, because of the large number of new immigrants, we have to 
explain how democracy works. I guess that's the most impact 
that I feel just generally. 

HICKE: OK. 

EU: OK, shall we stop there? 

HICKE: That's fine, yes, thanks. [Interruption] I'd like to ask you 

a little bit more about the trade commission, because I think 
that was a really important step that led to all kinds of other 
things, in the way of California promoting agriculture. So let 
me just ask you, what were the objections or the barriers that 
had to be overcome in exporting California's produce? There's 
a lot of controversy about the rice now, but in those earlier 
days. . . 

EU: Yes. Well, rice, we know about the rice barrier. The wine. . 

. . One of the barriers for wine that I worked on was I spent a 


lot of time in the Pacific countries in promotion, because I 
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just felt it was natural for me as a person, and it was also 
natural for California, because that would be our closest 
trading partner, besides crossing over to Europe. I felt that 
the Pacific market had a lot of potential. 

And up to that time, it was virtually unexplored, or unthought 
of, anyway. 

Right. 

Taiwan had some barriers to wine? 

Yes, they had a way of buying wine only through what they 
called the Wine Monopoly Bureau. So in order for your wine to 
be marketed there, the government had to buy it in its 
warehouses, and then the retailer would go to the warehouses to 
buy it from the government. I kept chasing after the. . . . 

they call it the Wine, Alcohol and Spirits, I guess. 

The U.S.? 

No, the Taiwan government had this monopoly on the sale of 
spirits and tobacco, I think. So that in order to buy it in 
Taiwan, you had to buy it from this government monopoly. So 
the trick was to sell it to the monopoly so that the people 
could get it. For some reason, the monopoly never bought 
California wines. For most of their wine, they were buying 
this inexpensive bulk Bulgarian and Spanish wine, et cetera. 

But wine was not a very big item to the Taiwan people. So I 
tried to start promoting wine as an, I guess, elitist item, and 
tried to get them off the bulk wines that they were selling. 
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Taiwan was drinking most of its own alcohol that they 
manufactured themselves. 

I don't know what the law is in Taiwan now, but I remember 
taking wine over there and doing wine tastings, and trying to 
create a demand for it. I thought that if I could get the 
demand from the retailers to buy it, they would push the 
monopoly bureau to stock it. Well, I understand now it is 
going into Taiwan. I don't know whether I should take any 
credit for it, but it is going there, although I did start 
early on trying to introduce wine there. 

I tried to introduce wine into Hong Kong, because they 
were selling mostly French wines. It was a British colony, and 
there was a close relationship between Britain and France. 

There was a snob element in terms of buying French wines, so 
they thought the California wine was just too inferior. I 
tried to overcome that by doing a few wine tastings there. 

I also found that Hong Kong had the highest per capita 
consumption in the world of cognac. So I tried to introduce 
California cognac or brandy into Hong Kong to get some of that 
market. I found that I couldn't get California brandy into 
Hong Kong because the laws in Hong Kong were written up so that 
the specifications for alcohol content and something called 
ester content of brandy had to be at a certain level, and the 
only brandy that met that requirement was French cognac. So it 
became obvious to me that the regulations in Hong Kong were 
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written in such a fashion to only allow one product to meet the 
requirements. 

So then I met with the. ... I had a friend who was 
trying to get me to support a Hong Kong trade show that was 
coming to California, so I told him about this problem. He 
helped me arrange with the governor of Hong Kong to work on 
this problem, and I am happy to say that my meeting with the 
governor of Hong Kong persuaded him to change the regulation, 
and my friend, who was with the government promoting Hong Kong 
products, was also serving on the Urban Council, they call it, 
just like a city council. So he introduced an amendment to the 
law to allow California brandy to come in. So I also regard 
that as one of my high points, opening up the market to 
California brandy, which was up to this time never able to get 
into the market. 

What were the problems of getting California growers to present 
their products in such a way that they're attractive to Asians? 
I think the only problem was it just didn't occur to them that 
they could, that there was a market there. Now, Sunkist 
oranges have been in there for a long time, but all the other 
growers just didn't think that they could sell there. 

Of course, they hadn't had much experience in dealing with a 
totally different culture like that. 

Right. So this was a good experience for them to see what 
could be done. We're talking about twenty years ago, almost. 
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So I think it did open their eyes to a lot of opportunities. 

HICKE: Cathy [Patrick] was just telling me that you or somebody 

discovered along the way that golf balls couldn't be sold in 
packages of three, for some ... 

EU: Cultural reason, yes. 

HICKE: And so I'm sure there were things like that that came along 

that everybody had to deal with. I need to change the tape 
again. 

[End Tape 1, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 

HICKE: Before we go too much further, I want to ask you about the 

challenges of being a woman at the statewide constitutional 
office level, and a Democrat among Republicans. 

EU: Well, I guess the only way I can answer that is I just didn't 

let it bother me. I just didn't ever think about it. I think 
I probably was excluded from the old boys' network, but I had 
had that experience even when I was at the state legislature. 
So I always dealt with the problem independently, and just 
operated independently. 

HICKE: Were you aware of how much of a role model you were acting? 

EU: Not really. I mean, every once in a while some young person 

would say that I was their role model, but I never think about 

it. 

HICKE: I think that's really crucial for other Californian women, but 

obviously you just did your job. 
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Yes. 

Were you challenged on that account in any way? As a woman? 
[Pause] I don't know. Did you interview other people besides 
mysself? Because they could answer that better than I would. 
Yes, I'm sure that's true. People who come along in ten or 
twenty years will be able to say, "Yes, Dr. Eu has had this 
important influence on me." So I guess all I'm asking is if 
your decisions were any way affected by that. 

No, I was thinking of even people who know me real well, like 
you were talking to Cathy, and then Tony [Miller] who worked 
for me. A lot of times, the problem may not even have gotten 
to me, and they know of it, and they've handled it without my 
being involved. Like someone would have complained about me 
being a woman, how can I do this or that, maybe it's never been 
brought to me. 

OK. 

Have you talked to Tony Miller? 

I just talked to him over the telephone. 

Just to make appointments? 

Well, I just talked to him for background information on you, 
and he said, both he and John Burns said that your role as a 
woman is really crucial. 

Yes. But I was just thinking of that last question, he 
probably knows more about what kind of obstacles or what impact 
being a woman has had. 
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OK. Well, that's an answer to the question. It didn't affect 
your career in a major way, apparently. 

Maybe I was shielded from it, who knows. 

Yes, so that's something we'll have to find out at some point. 
Yes. 

Well, then, as Governor Deukmejian came along, you said you got 
more support on some of these issues from him. 

Mostly on the Archives. 

Yes. And how about the trade commission? Was he supportive of 
that, too? 

He supported it, I think it was an eye-opener to him. He let 
me run with it for a while. Then when it became obvious that 
it was taking off, then he pulled back, and so he put 
everything under the governor's office at that point. Because 
when we first created the California World Trade Commission, I 
was his chairman, and I had most of the authority to operate 
it. And then, as I say, when it became pretty obvious it was 
taking off, then he reorganized it and put it under his own 
office. 

Did you remain active? 

Then I was made an ex officio. That didn't bother me, because 
I had other wars to win. 

Whom did you work with at first in getting that started? 

I guess Willie Brown helped me with it, probably mainly. 

[David] Roberti was helpful. So I guess the two leaders in the 
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legislative branch were helpful in helping me get it through 
the legislature. 

Anything else about Governor Deukmejian that was important to 
your office? 

No. 

And then when Governor [Pete] Wilson came in, did that change 
things in any way? 

Related to the World Trade Commission, you mean, or just 
generally? 

Generally. 

Not that much, although we've had pretty good cooperation. And 
actually, I think most of the Republican governors I've served 
under recognized that I've been really kind of nonpartisan in 
the conduct of my office, and so they've been fairly 
cooperative. 

OK. One of the things that I've read over and over about you 
is how enormously successful you are in your campaigns. You 
won by overwhelming margins almost every time. Can you comment 
on that? 

Well, I guess I cannot comment on that. I guess other people 
can comment on that better than I can, why they vote for me. I 
like to think that they vote for me because they think that I'm 
doing a good job. I hear a lot of people make direct remarks 
to me saying, "Oh, you're not like the ordinary politician, 
you're really more like a regular person than you are an 
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ordinary politician.” So maybe that has something to do with 
it, I don't know. 

I think that means a lot. I think that the fact that people 
can identify with you as somebody that they understand, or who 
understands them. And your constituency, has it become more 
Asian-oriented or less, of has it changed with the changing 
demographics? 

I think it has become more Asian-oriented, because they seem to 
identify with me. They are financially more generous, so 
consequently I probably court them a little more, because they 
are financially more generous in their campaign contributions. 
And then of course, they feel that I'm one of them, so they are 
always asking for some sort of. ... . They always kind of look 
to me as their ombudsman, sort of. 

And how about southern California versus northern California? 
Did you develop more of a constituency in the southern part? 
Probably so, just because I took up residence there, and it was 
easier, the access to me was easier in southern California. 

OK. And can you tell me a little bit about your staff? You 
mentioned Tony Miller; he's been with you a long time. 

Yes, he's been with me a long time. Most of the people I have 
who are working for me have been with me a long time. Before 
Tony Miller, I had Mike Gagan[?] , who was with me. He was with 
me at the beginning when I first. ... He came with me when I 
was at the state assembly, yes. Then he left about '82, 
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something like that, and then Tony was with me also, but Tony 
was my number-two person, and Mike Gagan was my number one. 

Then they were both with me until about '82, and then Mike went 
to work for the treasurer, and then I moved Tony up to number 
one. 

Then the number-two spot, I've had quite a bit of change 
in the number-two spot, different people. The staff below the 
one and two spots has been, many of them have been more or less 
long-term people, too. My secretaries have been pretty long¬ 
term people. [Reading] Staff, and relations with other members 
of administration. Well, I guess my relationships are OK. 
[Laughter] 

Are any of them particularly important to the office of 
secretary of state? Do you deal closely with the treasurer, or 
the . . ? 

Not really. Each of us does our own job. The only time we 
deal with each other is on the party level, like Democrats 
would only deal with Democrats, and they're always. . . . Our 

relationship with the individual Democrats is pretty good, 
because they're all, because of my vote-getting ability, they 
all think that if they can get me to endorse them, then that 
helps them. But I don't know whether it does or not. So I'm 
always constantly being asked to endorse Democratic candidates. 

Republicans, I get along with them OK, because they know 
that I try to be nonpartisan, and they also respect me because 
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I guess again, I've been able to win elections, so they just 
have a general respect for that. 

OK. Maybe you could just tell me about leaving office, and 
your ... 

Well, I had very mixed feelings about leaving office. I really 
wanted to stay long enough to see the new Archives building, 
and sit in the new office that would be created for the 
secretary of state. And yet, I've always wanted to be an 
ambassador. To me, that sounds like a really, really an 
accomplishment. Not too many people can become ambassadors. 

We only have 180 at one time. So as many embassies as we have 
in the world. I really, after all my involvement with the 
international community, I thought I could make some 
contribution to America by my contacts in the international 
community. Since so much of America's foreign policy is hinged 
on our foreign trade policies, it seemed like a natural place 
for me to go, to be an ambassador would be kind of a natural. 

So I am excited about what the opportunities are to 
continue to serve America, continue to serve California, 
continue to serve my constituents. But at the same time, I am 
very sad at having to leave an office that I have been 
occupying for so long, and leave state government service, 
which has been my whole professional life. 

Well, you've already had a lot of experience in being an 
ambassador. [Laughter] 


HICKE: 
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EU: I guess you're right. 

HICKE: And I trust we're going to have California wine in your 

embassy. 

EU: Yes, definitely. [Laughter] 

HICKE: Well, thank you very much for doing this within your 

constrained time schedule. I really appreciate it. 

[End Tape 2, Side A] 

[End of Interview] 



